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WILLIAM  PENN. 


♦ 


HE  noblest'  ideal  of  citizenship  is 
service.  It  was  to  a  great  servant 
of  God  that  the  Memorial  to 
William  Penn  was  dedicated  in  the 


church  where  he  was  baptised — the  ancient 
church  of  All  Hallows  Barking,  in  the  City  of 
London.  And  because  it  is  only  by  service  to 
the  human  brotherhood  that  anyone  can,  in  this 
world,  render  real  service  to  God,  it  was  placed 
upon  record  that  William  Penn  was  an 
“  Exemplar  of  brotherhood  and  peace.” 

An  international  ■  commemoration  of  the 
Baptism  of  a  great  Citizen  is,  I  venture  to 
think,  unique.  The  time  of  birth,  some  striking 
event  in  the  life,  or  the  death,  are  the  periods 
generally  chosen  for  commemoration.  Departure 
from  this  rule  in  the  case  of  William  Penn 
seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  singular 
delicacy  of  judgment  or  an  instinct  for  the 
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fitness  of  things.  It  directs  our  thoughts  at 
once  to  the  two  essential  features  of  interest 
in  his  life,  and  its  lessons  for  all  time — that  is 
to  say,  to  his  own  early  history,  and  the 
early  history  of  that  noble  system  of  Christian 
government  which  he  founded. 

Thus  naturally  and  vividly  does  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  Penn’s  Baptism  make  its  appeal 
to  the  thoughts  which  group  themselves  around 
the  lives  of  the  young  generation  now  growing 
up,  and  to  the  minds  of  the  political,  the 
religious,  and  the  social  leaders  now  entering 
upon  a  new  era  in  the  national  life. 

Baptism — the  formal  act  of  dedication  to 
the  service  of  God — assuredly  formed  a  fitting 
entrance  to  the  life  into  which  William  Penn 
was  born.  A  period  torn  by  the  ravages  of 
civil  war,  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  towns 
wasted  by  disease  and  steeped  in  destitution. 
Never  could  there  have  been  an  age  making 
greater  demands  on  faith  in  divine  providence, 
or  imposing  stronger  tests  of  moral  character. 

Whatever  creedal  difficulties  may  have 
attached  themselves  to  questions  concerning  the 
value  and  significance  of  infant  baptism,  there 
can  be  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  sacred 
character  of  the  obligations  it  imposes  upon 
the  parents  or  sponsors  for  the  rightful  training 
of  the  young.  At  the  period  of  Penns’  birth 
the  influence  of  baptism  was  deep  and  real. 
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The  solemn  duty  enjoined  at  the  religious 
ceremony  to  bring  the  child  up  “  in  the  fear  of 
God  and  the  Christian  faith  ”  was  translated 
into  every  obligation  imposed  alike  upon 
parents  and  everyone  employing  or  having  the 
guardianship  (in  any  capacity)  of  any  child  or 
young  person.  By  every  institution  of  law, 
and  every  enactment  of  civic  authority,  provision 
was  made  for  the  observance  and  enforcement 
of  all  the  reciprocal  duties  of  parent  and  child. 
Penalties  heavy  and  cumulative  were  enforceable 
against  parents  and  the  guardians  of  the  young 
if  they  failed  to  have  them  taught  “  the  Creed, 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  ”  and  brought  up  “  to  lead  a 
Godly  and  Christian  life.” 

Reared  in  this  atmosphere  of  practical  piety, 
common  to  the  youth  of  the  period,  in  a  home 
to  which  the  father’s  habits  of  naval  discipline 
lent  a  measure  of  strictness,  William  Penn’s 
character  received  its  early  moulding — a  moulding 
according  so  well  with  the  natural  qualities  of  his 
mind  and  disposition  as  to  enable  him  to  resist 
the  allurement  of  a  life  of  ease  after  his  school¬ 
days  in  France,  and  the  manifold  temptations 
of  the  dissolute  Courts  of  Charles  II.  and 
Louis  XIV.,  and  apply  himself  in  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
that  religious  and  social  freedom  which  has  since 
become  the  most  precious  possession  of  the  Anglo- 


saxon  race. 
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In  an  age  of  scheming,  blustering,  compulsion 
and  filibustering  in  national  politics :  Intolerance 
on  the  part  of  the  dominant  party  for  the  time 
being :  The  Church  and  the  Puritans  equally 
without  idea  of  Christian  charity — young  Penn 
grew  up  among  it  all — and  yet  above  it  all. 

Thus  the  age  in  which  he  lived  seems  to  have 
moulded  his  inner  life  and  influenced  it  by  the 
sheer  force  of  contrasts  with  his  own  ideals. 

To  the  prevailing  intolerance  of  the  age,  we 
find  him  boldly  asserting  that  “  men’s  opinions 
must  be  reached  by  reason,  not  by  force  ” — and 
again  declaring  that  the  idea  “  that  men  should 
not  be  free  to  act,  drink,  sleep,  walk,  trade  and 
think  because  they  differ  as  to  things  which 
belong  to  a  future  life,  is  dangerous  and  absurd.” 

His  saying  that  “  neither  great  things  nor 
good  things  ever  were  attained  without  love  and 
hardship  ”  illumines  the  whole  history  of  his  life. 
The  unswerving  nature  of  his  love  for  his  great 
ideals,  religious,  social  and  political  freedom,  found 
fuller  expression  and  stronger  emphasis  as  his 
labours  and  his  suffering  for  conscience  sake 
multiplied. 

Penn  was  born  on  Tower  Hill,  and  it  requires 
no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture  him 
as  a  boy — with  a  boy’s  sense  of  justice,  honour 
and  truth — looking  upon  the  grey  walls  of  the  old 
fortress — reading  and  hearing  the  history  of  its 
prisoners — and  resolving,  as  boys  do,  that  he  would 
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in  the  years  to  come  show  to  the  world  a  wiser 
and  a  better  way. 

If  we  can  know  who  are  the  heroes  of  the 
boy,  we  can  predict  something  of  the  future  of  the 
man.  Penn’s  great  hero  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  some  of  the  commanding  strength  and  deep 
religious  conviction  of  that  illustrious  prisoner 
seems  to  have  come  into  the  boy’s  life — for  when 
he  himself  some  years  afterwards,  in  defence  of 
freedom  of  conscience,  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  kept  without  trial  for  seven  months,  we 
find  him  writing  his  immortal  book,  “  No  Cross, 
No  Crown.”  In  this  work  he  refers  to  the  letter 
written  by  Raleigh  to  his  wife  after  his  condemnation 
to  death,  and  commends  it  in  these  memorable 
words  : — 

“  Behold  wisdom,  resolution,  nature  and 
grace.  How  strong  in  argument,  wise  in 
counsel,  firm,  affectionate,  and  devout ! 
O  that  your  heroes  and  politicians  would 
make  him  their  example  in  his  death,  as 
well  as  magnify  the  great  actions  of  his 
life.” 

How  aptly  might  these  words  be  applied  to 
Penn  himself. 

Being  sent  by  his  father — Admiral  Penn — to 
take  charge  of  his  Irish  Estates,  he  heard  a 
sermon  preached  by  a  Friend — Thomas  Loe — 
whom  he  had  met  at  his  father’s  home  when  he 
was  a  boy.  The  text  was  “  There  is  a  faith 
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which  overcometh  the  world,  and  there  is  a  faith 
which  is  overcome  by  the  world.” 

This  sermon  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  young  man,  and  a  little  later,  to  his  father’s 
displeasure,  he  joined  the  Society  of  Friends. 

One  day,  meeting  George  Fox,  William  Penn 
asked  him  whether  it  was  right  to  wear  a  sword  ; 
George  Fox  replied  “Wear  it  as  long  as  thou 
canst.” 

Not  long  afterwards  they  met  again,  and 
George  Fox  asked  “  Where  is  thy  sword  ?  ”  Penn 
replied  “  Oh  !  I  have  taken  thy  advice,  I  wore  it 
as  long  as  I  could.”  Thus,  against  all  the  customs 
of  his  time,  he  uncompromisingly  took  his  stand 
with  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Is  it  sufficiently  recognised  in  these  days  that 
the  very  term  “  Quakers  ” — given  in  derision  in 
1650  by  Justice  Bennett  of  Derby  because 'Fox 
urged  his  followers  to  “  quake  ”  at  the  word  of 
God — was  really  a  title  of  greatest  dignity, 
for  its  expression  of  the  injunction  to  “  Fear 
God,”  which  is  found  not  only  in  the  Bible,  but 
in  the  ancient  documents  and  the  mottoes  of  our 
civic  institutions,  and  moreover,  found  in  the 
ceremonial  services  of  the  late  Coronation. 

Long  before  taking  up  his  position  in  the  new 
world  Penn  was  a  great  and  meritorious  citizen 
of  this  City  of  London :  Great — because  he  was 
upright  and  God-fearing  ;  Meritorious — because 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  justice  he 
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bravely  though  peaceably  fought,  and  courageously 
suffered  incarceration  in  London  prisons — 
Newgate,  the  Tower,  and  the  Fleet. 

Born  to  the  profession  of  arms,  Penn  early 
realised  the  simple  fact  which  mankind  is  only 
now  beginning  to  learn,  that  one  cannot  serve 
one’s  brother  by  slaying  him.  Quietly,  therefore, 
laying  aside  his  sword,  he  armed  himself  with 
love  and  trust  in  his  fellow-man,  and  went  forth 
to  conquer. 

His  early  associations  were  with  the  City  of 
London, — he  left  it  to  found  a  great  City  and  a 
great  State  across  the  seas,  for  that  his  memory 
has  become  the  imperishable  treasure  of  %  the 
human  race.  The  wisdom  of  the  great  experiment 
which  he  dared  to  try  is  just  beginning  to  be 
perceived.  Is  not  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration 
between  the  two  countries  he  loved  so  well,  the 
fitting  climax  of  that  noble  compact  which 
William  Penn  made  with  the  Indian  Chiefs 
when,  standing  beneath  the  elm  tree  at 
Shackamaxon,  he  said  : — 

“  The  Great  Spirit  rules  in  the  Heavens 
and  the  Earth  ;  He  knows  the  innermost 
thoughts  of  men  ;  He  knows  that  we  have 
come  here  with  a  hearty  desire  to  live  with 
you  in  peace.  We  use  no  hostile  weapons 
against  our  enemies ;  good  faith  and  good 
will  towards  men  are  our  defences.  We 
believe  you  will  deal  kindly  and  justly  by 
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us,  as  we  will  deal  kindly  and  justly  by 
you.  We  meet  on  the  broad  pathway  of 
good  faith  and  good  will ;  no  advantage  shall 
be  taken  on  either  side,  but  all  shall  be  open¬ 
ness  and  love.” 

Then  he  read  them  this  treaty : — 

“We  will  be  brethren,  my  people  and 
your  people,  as  the  children  of  one  Father. 
All  the  paths  shall  be  open  to  the  Christian 
and  the  Indian.  The  doors  of  the  Christian 
shall  be  open  to  the  Indian,  and  the  wigwams 
of  the  Indian  shall  be  open  to  the 
Christian.” 

The  final  pledge  was  : — 

“  We  will  transmit  this  league  between 
us  to  our  children.  It  shall  be  made  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  be  kept  bright  and  clean, 
without  rust  or  spot,  between  our  children  and 
our  children’s  children,  while  the  creeks  and 
rivers  run,  and  while  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
endure.” 

Words  like  these  can  never  die.  They  live 
and  grow  and  increase  in  power  for  good  as  the 
centuries  roll  by.  Their  echo  is  heard  to-day  in 
the  appeal  of  the  great  President  of  a  great 
people  to  the  brotherhood  of  nations ;  for, 
speaking  at  Indiana  the  other  day  upon  the 
history  of  the  United  States’  invitation  to  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  to  make  a  treaty  for  the 
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arbitrament  of  all  differences  of  an  international 
character,  President  Taft  said  : — 

‘‘  I  look  upon  a  treaty  of  this  sort  as  a 
self-denying  ordinance  or  self-restricting 
obligation.  A  willingness  of  great  countries 
like  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  to  submit  all  their  differences j 
even  of  honour,  to  an  impartial  tribunal,  will 
be  a  step  forward  in  the  cause  of  the  peace 
of  the  world  which  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated.’' 

Penn’s  definition  of  the  word  honour  is 
expressed  in  a  single  incident  of  his  life  : — 

When  a  young  man,  while  in  Paris,  a  man 
attacked  him  for  an  imagined  affront.  Penn, 
being  armed,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
defended  himself.  He  overcame  his  assailant. 
When  he  had  the  man  at  his  mercy  he  let  him 
go — without  injury. 

In  referring  to  this  incident,  years  afterwards, 
he  said :  “  What  envy,  quarrels,  and  mischief 

have  happened  among  private  persons  upon  their 
conceit  that  they  have  not  been  respected  in  some 
small  matter.” 

“  Suppose  he  had  killed  me,”  said  Penn,  “  or 
I,  in  my  defence,  had  killed  him.  I  ask  any  man 
of  understanding  or  conscience  if  the  whole  round 
of  ceremony  were  worth  the  life  of  a  man, 
considering  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  the 
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importance  of  his  life  with  respect  to  God,  his 
Creator,  himself,  and  the  benefit  of  civil  society  ? 

Very  significant  is  this  incident,  not  only 
for  the  evidence  it  affords  of  Penn’s  personal 
courage  and  the  magnanimity  of  his  nature, 
but  because  his  reflections  upon  it  reveal  the 
reality  and  the  depth  of  his  conviction  of  the 
divine  nature  of  man  and  his  exalted  place  in 
the  onward  movement  of  the  world. 

If  a  test  of  spiritual  agreement  and  the 
solidarity  of  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  British 
and  American  people  were  required,  it  might 
be  best  supplied  by  the  evidence  which  every¬ 
where  abounds  of  their  reverence  for  high  ideals, 
held  in  common. 

The  commemoration  of  Penn’s  baptism, 
initiated  in  America,  re-echoes  the  tribute  paid 
by  the  people  of  both  nations  this  year  at  the 
Tercentenary  of  the  publication  of  the  Bible  in 
the  mother  tongue. 

The  social  institutions  of  both  countries  are 
founded  on  the  same  primary  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  man’s  being,  his  needs,  and  his  duties. 

The  world  of  to-day  is,  in  many  of  its 
aspects,  the  world  of  Penn’s  ideal,  the  world 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  seen  in 
vision,  and  for  which  they  have  laboured  more 
or  less  consciously  and  travailed  in  spirit  until 
now.  A  world  in  which  the  reason  and  the 
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sympathies  of  the  people  have  freer  course,  and 
practically,  if  not  absolutely,  determine  the 
peaceful  policy  of  the  civilised  nations.  Wars 
of  aggression  and  of  conquest  have  become 
repugnant  to  the  popular  conscience.  The 
principle  of  peace  is  the  paramount  principle 
of  the  national  policy  and  of  international 
relations. 

Penn’s  conception  of  a  City  of  brotherly 
love,  of  which  the  first  example  was  founded  by 
him  on  the  North  American  Continent,  has 
become  the  common — if  dimly  apprehended  and 
imperfect — conception  of  the  leaders  of  social 
movements  and  the  promoters  of  social  legislation 
throughout  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Since  his  day  the  world  has  been  growing 
better  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  his  teaching 
and  for  applying  it  on  a  universal  scale.  The 
victory  for  freedom  of  conscience  has  been  won, 
the  sacredness  of  human  life  and  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  before  the  law  have  been  vindicated  ; 
the  law  itself  has  been  humanised  and  awakened 
to  fuller  recognition  of  the  rights  of  man  in  a 
state  of  community. 

The  development  of  the  individual,  of  the 
family,  of  the  state,  and  of  the  great  human 
brotherhood,  are  embraced  in  Penn’s  teaching 
and  illustrated  in  his  experience.  History  affords 
no  more  practical  example  of  the  association  of 
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faith  and  works  in  the  great  affairs  of  life 
than  the  history  of  William  Penn  furnishes. 

Penn’s  all-absorbing  passion  for  freedom  of 
conscience  and  for  political  and  social  freedom 
never  swerved  towards  license,  the  restraining 
reverence  for  law — human  and  divine — preserved 
everywhere  the  balance  alike  of  his  thought  and 
action.  The  crystal  of  the  history  of  Penn’s  life 
and  work  is  formed  by  this  affinity  of  law  and 
liberty — this  realised  conception  of  legalised 
freedom  with  the  personal  responsibility  to  God 
and  man  which  that  freedom  involves. 

Here  lies  the  supreme  claim  which  William 
Penn  has  upon  our  appreciation.  Here  we  may 
read  the  chief  lesson  of  his  life,  and  here  we  may 
pause  to  offer  the  best  tribute  to  its  teaching  by 
determining  to  adapt  that  lesson  to  our  own  needs 
and  the  needs  of  our  time. 

The  memory  of  William  Penn  may  well 
engage  the  thoughts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  at 
this  period  of  its  history,  when,  alas  !  there  are 
but  too  many  reasons  to  fear  that  the  peace  and 
prosperity  so  long  enjoyed,  the  vast  and  varied 
increase  in  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
physical  life  have  tended  to  deaden  the  sense  of 
dependence  on  an  over-ruling  providence,  to  relax 
the  ties  of  spiritual  religion  and  to  weaken  the  sense 
of  individual  responsibility  in  the  affairs  of  private 
life,  as  well  as  in  the  sphere  of  public  duty.  The 
freedom  of  spiritual  religion  from  creedal  restraint 
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is  dearly  purchased  if  it  tend  to  irreligion  ; 
freedom  of  conscience  becomes  a  curse  if  it 
licenses  immorality  ;  the  acquisition  of  legal  rights 
confers  no  blessing  if  they  be  used  to  work  legal 
wrong  to  a  fellow  man  or  the  community.  If  the 
tolerance  for  which  Penn  strove  and  suffered  has 
grown,  and  the  less  dogmatic  tone  now  prevails, 
has  strength  of  conviction  maintained  its  place  ? 

In  the  easy  flow  of  modern  life — at  the 
supreme  moment  of  need  for  a  great  decision,  is 
the  leadership  found  of  men  like  Penn  and  Fox? 
Does  the  name  of  a  man  suggest  itself  who  would, 
in  the  stress  of  a  present-day  political  crisis,  quit 
himself  as  Penn  did  when  he  not  only  defended 
himself,  but  defended  also,  with  infinitely  greater 
effort,  the  sanctity  of  British  justice,  in  the 
celebrated  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  ?  And  who, 
when  cast  into  prison  in  the  Tower,  and  told  that 
he  must  either  recant  or  die  in  captivity,  resolutely 
replied,  “  My  prison  shall  be  my  grave  before  I 
will  budge  a  jot,  for  I  owe  obedience  of  my 
conscience  to  no  mortal  man.” 

Words  like  these  now  strike  strangely  on  the 
ear.  Yet  they  fire  the  imagination,  and  cause 
deep  searchings  of  the  heart.  In  his  reflections, 
as  well  as  in  his  striving  for  practical  objects,  and 
for  the  guidance  of  himself  and  others  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  Penn’s  appeal  is  ever  to  the 
conscience,  and  his  sturdy  faith  is  in  the  infallibility 
of  its  dictates. 
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His  scheme  of  government  and  the  foundation 
of  his  plans  of  administration  were  alike  based  on 
this  faith  in  the  existence  and  the  exercise  of 
conscience  in  his  fellow  man.  Lofty  as  were 
Penn’s  conceptions  of  communal  life  he  indulged 
in  no  speculations  as  to  their  realization  except 
by  the  working  of  the  individual  conscience. 

His  ideals  could  never  be  realized  by  separate 
political  and  priestly  groups,  the  interests  of  the 
political  group  being  mainly  material,  and  those 
of  the  priestly  group  mainly  spiritual.  The  idea 
of  division  between  things  secular  and  things 
sacred  had  no  place  in  Penn’s  philosophy.  In 
Penn’s  rule  of  life,  conscience  and  conduct  were 
inseparable  as  cause  and  effect  —  what  the 
conscience  dictated,  that  the  conduct  expressed. 

In  an  age  of  idealism  that  admits  the  notion 
of  group-conflict  and  group-co-operation  in  things 
temporal  as  well  as  in  things  spiritual,  the  sense 
of  individual  responsibility  is  emasculated  w^here  it 
is  not  indeed  altogether  eliminated,  and  the 
appeal  which  Penn  makes  to  conscience  sounds 
unfamiliar  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times  in  which  the  fashion  is  to  consider 
morality  in  the  abstract  rather  than  in  the 
concrete.  An  age  in  which  the  creation  of 
organisations  of  parties  for  religious,  social  and 
political  purposes  tends  to  merge  the  individual 
conscience  in  the  corporate  policy.  An  age  in 
which  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  the  moral 
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reflections  of  the  pietist  in  order  to  exalt  the 
maxims  of  the  politician  ;  that  are  at  best  but  the 
faint  and  far-off  echo  of  the  moralist’s  appeal  to 
man’s  sense  of  right. 

Ideas  of  divided  responsibility,  of  limited 
liability,  of  corporate  representation  and  the  like, 
fertilising  as  they  may  be  to  the  growths  of 
material  progress,  are  not  less  productive  of  the 
evil  weeds  which  choke  the  amaranthine  plants  of 
spiritual  life.  The  creed  of  the  collectivists  is  a 
poor  thing  to  weigh  against  the  call  of  the 
conscience. 

The  growth  and  permanence  of  the 
communities,  the  nations  and  the  empires  now 
in  building — all  the  aspirations  and  all  the 
strivings  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  all  the  upward 
movement  of  mankind  must  surely  depend  upon 
the  answer  to  that  call !  In  William  Penn’s 
conception  of  liberty  is  found  the  law  of  life, 
embodied  in  the  love  of  God  and  man. 

Thus  in  his  life  and  in  his  teaching  is  found 
the  divine  solution  of  the  problem,  ever  presented 
to  the  builder  of  human  communities,  civic, 
national  or  imperial,  how  to  preserve  the  liberty 
of  each  individual  with  the  liberty  of  the  corporate 
body,  how  to  secure  the  unity  of  the  units,  how 
to  labour  that  all  men’s  good  shall  be  each 
man’s  care,  and  how  to  prove  that  on  that  basis 
only  can  the  good  of  all  be  permanently  adjusted. 
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Commemorating  the  Baptism  of  William 
Penn  in  the  old  City  of  London,  we  may  well 
commemorate  also  the  Birth  of  the  City  he 
founded  in  the  New  World,  when  he  stood  among 
the  Indian  chiefs  and  called  upon  the  “  Great 
Spirit  who  rules  in  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,” 
to  whose  service  he  was  dedicated  by  his  father  at 
his  Baptism. 


These  be  the  reasons  for  ever  reverencing  the 
memory  of  William  Penn — and  as  it  was  my  great 
privilege  to  attend  in  state  the  very  impressive 
Ceremonial  Service  on  the  erection  of  a  Memorial 
Tablet  in  the  ancient  Church  of  Allhallows 
Barking,  by  the  distinguished  representatives  of 
the  Penn  Society  in  New  York,  and  have  since 
been  invited  to  make  some  observations  upon 
the  subject  so  deeply  interesting  to  the  British 
and  American  people — I  venture,  as  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  City  of  Penn’s  birth,  to  offer 
in  all  humbleness  of  heart  this  Memoir  and 
Tribute  to  his  memory. 

Guildhall, 
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